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in my possession, used by a Lama to carry his house-
hold gods and ritualistic implements. The decoration
of the vessel is a variation of the design of Kanishka's
casket. Forming the centre of the circular lid and
serving as a handle for it is the seed-vessel of Brahma's
lotus flower upon which a Buddha or Bodhisattva is
enthroned. The lid itself is splendidly decorated with
several rows of petals of the World Lotus in high relief,
the lows being separated by narrower bands upon
which the signs of the zodiac and various Buddhist
symbols are represented. Though in point of age at
least fifteen hundred years divide these two sacred
vessels, there is no doubt that the same motif served
for the design of both of them.

It is not my purpose to enter into all the elaborate
symbolism which grew out of the original dynamic
ideas, when the necessity of popularising the esoteric
teaching of Indian religion was felt. Those who care
to follow up the subject will find enough material in
the rapidly increasing literature of Indian iconography.
Though a knowledge of it is essential for understanding
the didactic side of Indian symbolism, it is much more
important for the art student to realise the funda-
mental aesthetic ideas upon which this symbolism was
based.

Before leaving the subject of Gandharan sculpture
it is necessary to consider another type of image, the
standing figure of Buddha as the Teacher. Here
archaeological research has been more successful in
tracing the Hellenic prototype than it has been in the
other Yogi image. It is clear, as Professor Foucher
has pointed out,1 that the first Gandharan sculptors

1 The Beginnings of Buddhist Aft.